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Pilgrimage to Easter 


Traditionally, Lent is a time of especially 
rigorous, earnest self-examination and of penitence 
to which honest self-scrutiny inevitably leads. When 
taken seriously, it is the season of the church year 
when the mind turns persistently inward, to search 
out and expose the subtlest self-deceptions and 
rationalizations. 

But there is a prior, a more elemental and 
profounder meaning of Lent, a meaning given to 
it by the event in which it culminates. Lent is 
the time-before-Easter, the season of preparation 
for the pivotal events of the Christian year— 
Holy Week, Good Friday, Easter. 

How can that preparation best be made? In 
two ways: by reclaiming the meaning of this time- 
before-Easter for him who is its central figure, 
and then, in that light, redefining and embracing 
its particular meaning for ourselves. 

There is only one possible way to reclaim the 
meaning of Lent for Jesus himself: it is to place 
oneself in imagination alongside him, retracing 
step by step the whole course of his life to its end. 

This means retracing not merely the “last days,” 
but his entire career. How can we hope to enter 
into the meaning of the climax unless we have 
been gripped afresh by the full development which 
leads up to it? How can we profess to stand, in 
imagination, beneath the Cross on Good Friday 
unless we have walked, in imagination, along the 
whole pathway which finds its inevitable, in- 
escapable destination in the Cross? 

We speak of the “drama” of Jesus’ life. It is 
more than that, but it 7s that. Like all true drama, 
it is an organic unity. Too often at Holy Week 
and Easter, we are like theater-goers who drop 


in on the final scene of the last act in indifference 
to all that has preceded. 

Actually, the forty days of Lent are reminiscent 
of the forty days in the wilderness. The medita- 
tions of Lent properly begin with the temptation, 
and conclude with Gethsemane and Calvary. But 
in between is the entire career; that is the proper 
subject of study and reflection during Lent. For 
those who will take this task with some serious- 
ness, it so happens that there are just forty chapters 
in the Synoptic Gospels’ narrative of Jesus’ life- 
work. Here is the proper reading for Lent: a chap- 
ter a day for forty days! 

Apart from our casualness and carelessness in 
our preparations for Easter, two obstacles hinder 
many today from this demanding assignment or at 
least furnish rationalization for its evasion. One 
obstacle is historical, the other theological. 

The question is widely pressed: can we know, 
with any degree of reliability, what preceded Cal- 
vary? Do not the Gospels give us, instead of 
“facts,” a report of the “preaching of the early 
church”? So many New ‘Testament interpreters 
in our day tell us. This is not the place to ap- 
praise that interpretation. It is enough to suggest 
that what our Gospels give us is what the early 
church itself believed to be a trustworthy account 
of what preceded Calvary. It makes little difference 
whether the chronology is precisely accurate, whether 
any single incident or individual saying is beyond 
challenge. The main outlines of the career, the 
teaching in its totality, stand out clearly, convinc- 
ingly. We cannot profess to share the faith of the 
early church unless we have mastered and been 
mastered by what it believed about Jesus’ life— 
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what it thought immensely important (otherwise, 
it would never have troubled to remember the 
contents of our Gospels) . 

The other question is no less demoralizing to 
a serious attempt to reclaim the meaning of the 
Cross for Jesus by retracing with him in imagin- 
ation the way by which he moved toward it. How 
important is such familiarity with the course of 
his life? Doesn’t Christian faith rest upon an 
Event—that of His death and resurrection? No; 
Christian faith rests upon a Person. That faith 
centers in the Incarnation. And the Incarnation 
declares that God has come among men, not in 
a word or an act or an event, but in a Person. 

Christian faith, without a reasonably clear and 
compelling portrait of Jesus’ life and speech, is 
a divine drama without its central character, a 
circle without a center, a complex of beliefs with- 
out a determinative norm, a historical culmination 
without a historical beginning and development. 

Lent is the time-before-Easter. Its proper use 
is the recovery, with fresh vividness and clarity 
and power, of the central figure of its drama: that 
Person, Jesus, in his pilgrimage toward Easter. 

H.P.V.D. 


RAISING THE CURTAIN 


HE AGREEMENT between the United States 
and the Soviet Union concerning cultural ex- 
changes between the two countries is one hopeful 
development in a period of letdown and forebod- 
ing. It shows that if the will to agree on anything 
exists, patient negotiations on the diplomatic level 
can achieve results. Naturally the agreement is a 
compromise, but such matters as the extension of 
the areas in which travel is permitted in both coun- 
tries remains subject to further negotiation. 
Cultural exchange and the exchange of persons 
can only affect international] relations in the long 
run, and no amount of such contacts will necessarily 
overcome hostility between nations. But when the 
conflict between two nations is so largely ideo- 
logical on both sides and when people in both 
countries have such distorted pictures of each other, 
these new contracts may well mitigate the conflict. 
Visitors to Russia who have an opportunity to 
meet the masses often report that there is no hos- 
tility toward America among the people although 
they are relieved to be assured that Americans do 
not want war. A recent article by George Franklin 
in The New York Times Sunday Magazine Section 
was especially reassuring about the feelings of the 


Russian people and their lack of fanaticism or 
hostility. 

An article on “The Soviet Intelligentsia,” pub- 
lished anonymously in Foreign Affairs (Oct. 1957), 
claims that both those who teach and those who 
learn the official ideology do not believe it. “The 
philosophy students know that the philosophy dis- 
pensed to them is petrified nonsense. The professors 
of economics, for the most part, know that the 
terminology they are forced to use is, at best, obso- 
lete.” The information that comes from newspapers 
and radios is regarded as propaganda but the great 
ignorance about the outside world remains. 

This apparent openness of the Russian people to 
learn about the outside world makes our new agree- 
ment especially important. Doubtless they will find 
that much in our culture is absurd or repellent, but 
we hope that these things will not hide the fact that 
we too are basically friendly rather than hostile 
in our hopes and desires, that we are in no sense 
warmongers, that Wall St. is not the great deter- 
miner of our policies and that life has great advan- 
tages when citizens do not fear the government. 
Our workers have a standard of living that should 
surprise them, and it should be clear to them that in 
spite of the symbol of Little Rock, the Negroes have 
made great gains in this country. 

Americans also have their stereotypes about the 
Russians, but there is this difference: no matter 
how reassured we may be about the Russian people, 
we know how little control the people have over 
the oligarchy so far as policy in the near future is 
concerned. Nevertheless, we may easily underesti- 
mate the extent to which the Kremlin does respond 
to popular demands, especially in such matters as 
the provision of consumers’ goods and the fear of 
war. Americans have become open enough to re- 
spect some Russian achievements, especially in 
science and education. They should be interested in 
learning what real Communists, who belong to the 
second or third generation, are like. 

We hope that neither red tape nor obsessions 
about security will lead to any sabotaging of this 
agreement on either side. Our government’s aban- 
donment of the finger-printing requirements for 
visas some months ago was a real step forward. 
President Eisenhower’s spontaneously expressed de- 
sire to have Russian students come to this country 
was a good sign. 

When will it be possible for American newspaper 
correspondents to go to China? There is a curtain 
that also requires attention. J.C.B. 
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Moral and Political Aspects of the Present Crisis 


N THESE turbulent and uncertain days, any hon- 

est mind approaching the problems of world 
politics is tormented by a sense of inadequacy and 
limitation. It is true that we know more about the 
world in which we live than was known a century 
or two ago. Our statistics are more adequate and 
our knowledge of the past is more complete. We 
have acquired through the public press and our 
democratic institutions a greater stake in govern- 
ment for all the people. The elemental factors re- 
sponsible for the growth and prosperity of nations 
are better understood and controlled by our leaders. 

Although knowledge is greater, the factors to 
assess have increased in number and complexity to 
a bewildering degree. In place of the isolated rival- 
ries of the past we face struggles in which the whole 
habitable globe is directly or indirectly involved. 
The problems have become so vast, their solution so 
painful and doubtful, and the weight of contin- 
gencies so overwhelming that, even for the wisest 
statesman, foreign policy is at least three parts 
guesswork. For all our statistics, historical and 
economic knowledge, and responsibile govern- 
ments, we have had little success in foreseeing 
future events, let alone coping with present ones. 


Historical Roots of the Crisis 


This predicament is ill: trated most graphically 
by the dilemmas of the thermonuclear age. If our 
leaders had occasion to learn anything from over 
two centuries of national experience, it was that 
foreign policy divorced from strength is likely 
to be impotent. Following two world wars, the 
U.S. dismantled its military establishment as an 
earnest of its peaceful intentions and goodwill. 
In both cases, aggressive forces bent on expansion 
seized on these acts to press forward into areas 
defenseless against their power. Both Germany and 
the Soviet Union imposed their will upon helpless 
nations that fell within their zone of control. 

The lesson this taught Western leaders was that 
weakness could be no substitute for security, that 
policies harnessed to power were more likely to 
succeed than those drawing strength from high 
ideals and noble expectations alone. The Low 
Countries in World War I and the Baltic States in 
World War II succumbed not because they were 
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lacking in morality, but because they found no 
means of securing their national frontiers. 

The West has carried this discovery into the 
atomic and thermonuclear age. It is possible to 
argue that such peace as we have known since 1945 
is the outcome of a “balance of terror.” There are 
signs that the Soviet Union more than once 
marched up to the brink, threatening to engulf 
Greece and Turkey, Iran and Berlin, only to march 
down again when it met resistance. Conversely, 
where resistance proved ambiguous, uncertain or 
divided, as in Egypt, Syria and in the Far East, the 
spread of the Soviet sphere of influence flowed 
across boundaries that had long marked the limits 
of Russian power. Is it any wonder that in recent 
days, faced wtih further Russian blandishments and 
technological advances, the military regeneration 
of the West has become the rallying cry? 

Our conduct would be surprising only if, aban- 
doning the lessons of a half-century and heedless 
of the risks, we turned to embrace a program of 
unilateral disarmament or destroyed our military 
ramparts without counting the costs. Today’s spirit 
in a nation arousing itself from complacency to 
consciousness of its peril, testifies to deep and 
latent faith among the people that any radical 
change in the military and technological balance 
of power must be recressed. Our policies reflect 
the belief that history has something to teach. 

We have learned one lesson well, but have we 
learned all that the past and present have to teach 
us? Is there more to history than the truth that 
aggressors must be resisted, that we must match 
every advance in the destructiveness of a foe, and 
that in the present world this must be an end in 
itself? 


Reading History: Two Divergent Approaches 


Seen from one approach, the immediate military 
threat is unquestionably the gravest danger. Those 
who hold to this view call for ever greater urgency 
in the multiplication of more powerful weapons 
of destruction, for new strategic doctrines and for 
missile bases and a nuclear weapons pool. The 
irreconcilable conflicts and tensions of the “cold 
war” will come to an end only when one side or 
the other forges decisively ahead. Power finally 
will arbitrate the rivalry and the foe will surrender 
unconditionally. This trend of thought prompts 
a state to bestow the most lethal weapons on its 





allies. When the allies show reluctance at being 
caught in the crossfire of two atomic powers, the 
state bargains over commitments “in principle” and 
makes concessions in order that the morality of 
power will prevail. 

At war with this first approach is a second that 
urges us to display equal vision and energy in seek- 
ing political and economic solutions as in launching 
expanded military programs. It points to the Soviet 
technical assistance program pledging $1.5 billion 
to the underdeveloped areas and to the evidence of 
successful Soviet penetration into the Middle East. 
The scene and tactics of Russian imperialism have 
shifted. Subversion, infiltration and indirect ag- 
gression (disguised as appeals to anti-colonialism, 
anti-interventionism and anti-Westernism) have 
put the West on the defensive on its weakest front. 

Ultimate weapons in these areas are bound to 
have ambiguous effects, since their use against great 
numbers of agrarian peoples spread over vast areas 
seems doubtful at best. Crises that have passed 
without their deployment in Indo-China, Korea and 
Egypt serve to reinforce such doubts. Because they 
neither possessed nor saw the relevance of these 
terrible weapons, the newer nations have led the 
movement for their outlawry. 

However, the contradictory reactions in the 
newer states to thermonuclear devices is best seen 
in the effects of the sputniks. In the same countries 
that urge us to disarm, American prestige and virtue 
suffered a grievous blow when the Soviet Union 
launched the first satellite. Despite continuous 
criticism of America throughout Asia and Africa 
for its materialism and preoccupation with purely 
technological and military advance, confidence in 
American policy was gauged by these very standards 
so deplored. One is reminded once more of Europe’s 
and Asia’s response when the U. S., through the 
United Nations, held the line in Korea. Then our 
sharpest critics (including some in India who 
had found us rigidly anti-Communist and obsessed 
with the military threat) applauded the successful 
deployment of American power particularly until 
the fateful crossing of the 38th parallel. 

Therefore, even in parts of the world where 
heaviest stress has been placed on moral and 
political solutions, the exercise of power by East 
and West has contributed to national prestige and 
has seemed almost to create moral valuations of its 
own. Perhaps a reminder is in order that it is end- 
lessly tempting for us to assume that the strong and 
successful are more virtuous. Moreover, without 
strength, individual and national values run the 
risk of being destroyed. For if the broader society in 
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which individual human and social values are 


enshrined—in our era the nation-state—should be 
destroyed, these values themselves would be wiped 
out. Maintaining the health and strength of the 
nation is the first duty of statesmanship. 

While all of us tend toward one or the other 
of these two approaches, it is also true that there 
is a wider area of consensus. We all share in 
varying measure an awareness of. the terrifying 
and unprecedented threat to life on this planet. 
If someone once cherished doubts on this score, 
the sputniks resolved them. But awareness of a 
common problem is no guarantee of common 
answers. 


Sources of Confusion: Guilt and Moralism 


American uncertainty about much of the present 
crisis comes from two sources which may be obvious 
and perhaps to recite them may seem redundant. 
Yet, like major intellectual forces that dominate our 
thinking in other realms, they may remain beneath 
the surface, at play in shaping our assumptions 
about each successive problem and determining 
our conclusions as well as the policies we espouse. 
The first source has its roots in historical expe- 
riences that I have noted which are still fresh in 
the minds of many, caught unprepared by the 
events of the period between the wars, who carry a 
sense of guilt for this failure. They atone for this 
guilt with strident affirmations about the facts 
of power. For the most part, power is seen as a 
comparatively simple phenomenon of which the 
military element is overwhelmingly the most im- 
portant. 

Both of the most recent American Secretaries of 
State have viewed power not as the endlessly com- 
plicated relationship of two living organisms with 
goals and objectives both comparable and funda- 
mentally unique, but asmen might approach a prob- 
lem in physics to be weighed on the simple scales 
of relative military preparedness and forces po- 
tentially in being. Yet in far-flung corners of the 
world, American influence and power can scarcely 
be measured in these terms. Its existence is as much 
a result of spiritual and intellectual forces as of 
military conditions. There it becomes a subtle phe- 
nomenon made up of intangibles like prestige, the 
capacity to exert strength implicitly or the ability 
to exercise authority without being put contin- 
uously to the test. Sometimes favorable territorial 
arrangements, or a nation’s alignment with move- 
ments of greatest public promise, or solid economic 
ties of mutual benefit are far more a source of power 
than raw naval or military strength. Because these 
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aspects of America’s position in the world are more 
complicated and impalpable in nature, our national 
leaders and their most responsible critics have 
had little to say about them. In part this has 
stemmed from the bankruptcy of the moralistic 
tradition in American thinking. This is the second 
source of our confusion. 

There are moral elements in every power strug- 
gle, but by claiming these elements stood alone 
and supreme, the American moralistic tradition 
served to enfeeble and destroy our capacity for deal- 
ing with these problems. Moralism denies the per- 
sistence of self-interest, the clash of contending 
groups and forces and the need for power as the 
minimum precondition of international agree- 
ment. The moralistic tradition calls essentially for 
an all-or-nothing approach. Either we renounce 
totally the exercise of force in, say, the Middle East 
and couch foreign policy in unqualifiedly moral 
terms, or we send increasing numbers of arms to 
this uphappy and troubled region, make threaten- 
ing proclamations and intervene overtly in every 
local dispute. Thus American policy remains sus- 
pended between the towering moralism of Suez and 
the harsh and unsubtle blandishments that go back 
to the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Such an approach has no room for more limited 
and proximate moral and political actions. In its 
emphasis, moralism is as absolute as the stress on 
military power of the first approach. Both ap- 
proaches take root in the twin sources of American 
outlook: a severely military view of power and a 
utopian moralism that offers few criteria for meas- 
uring the moral aspects of any problem. 

Tragically enough, the naivete and lack of real- 
ism attending earlier discussions of morality in for- 
eign affairs prompts us to view the present crisis 
with an alarming matter-of-factness. We see nothing 
disturbing about the use of limited nuclear 
weapons, which exceed in magnitude the bombs at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, nor even the prospect of 
our striking the first blow. 

The sharp and outspoken reactions of our NATO 
allies at the recent Paris Conference was partly 
at least a judgment of this present official American 
state of mind. We were criticized not only for being 
too rigid, but for our insensitivity to the threat of 
their annihilation. There is irony in Europe’s re- 
action since, not infrequently, American _policy- 
makers are criticized for being indifferent to all but 
the moral component of foreign policy. It is said 
that we endlessly moralize upon the need for virtue 
in international life, whether embodied in systems 
of law and order or in resounding international 
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proclamations, without being ready to make the 
sacrifices upon which international security must 
be based. A case in point is the gap between the 
Stimson Doctrine announcing our resistance to ag- 
gression in the Far East and our capacity to exercise 
power in this area in 1930. 


The Dilemmas of Democracy 


Now there are signs that both the Administration 
and its most influential critics have seized on one 
phase of our present weakness, our failure in mili- 
tary preparedness, a failure for which we all are 
to blame. In this crisis, it is fitting and proper that 
private citizens and public officials should take 
the lead in calling for a rededication of our national 
strength and treasure to the restoration of Amer- 
ican power. There has been or will shortly occur a 
radical shift in the military balance of power which 
will threaten the Western world with total destruc- 
tion. The prescriptions for meeting this threat run 
the gamut from calls for a national effort com- 
parable to that following Pearl Harbor to more pre- 
cise calls for increases in the defense budget, esti- 
mated from $3 to $8 billions annually. If these pro- 
posals for resolving the national will against an 
increasingly powerful and unscrupulous foe are ap- 
pallingly grim, the mortal dangers we face are yet 
more forbidding. 

The call to greatness in these proposals is itself 
an act of moral dignity and nobility of purpose. 
A democracy with all its strengths suffers from cer- 
tain inescapable weaknesses. The picture it gives to 
the world must frequently be one of indecision, 
uncertainty and wide divergency of views, of rau- 
cous debates and fervent evchange as we say things 
to one another that dismay outsiders. 

A democracy has no sitgle political doctrine— 
no manifesto—which can be readily exported for im- 
mediate application to all the baffling and frustrat- 
ing experiences of friends abroad. The ultimate 
truths of democracy are stated best in the crucible of 
experience when free men faced with stubborn real- 
ities, chip out solutions through the thrust and 
counter-thrust of open discussion. 

In fact, perhaps our gravest peril through much 
of the past decade has arisen from the clogging of 
the channels of public discussion and the peculiar 
inhibitions placed upon us by the national mood. 
Now the air has cleared, men with ideas have come 
forward again, and reasonable and fairminded 
people around the world must eventually be im- 
pressed by the process of free opinion grappling 
with unprecedented problems and issues. No price 
tag can measure this achievement. 





Communist values are preordained by historical 
materialism and by the high priests of Marxist- 
Leninist creeds. On the other hand, democratic 
values, while anchored in what the “founding 
fathers” called the High Law, are forever evolving 
and in the process of becoming. Their historic 
formulation must be sought in part in a single con- 
stitutional document, but perhaps even more in the 
gloss on this document—the interpretations of 
statesmen, jurists and legislators in the time of 
crisis. The process by which democratic values be- 
come living realities in a pluralist society is our 
most precious treasure; it also is a mystery to those 
who have not experienced its worth. 


Perhaps this is why the present crisis seems so 
pregnant with meaning and opportunity. Great 
leaders like Jefferson (in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence), Lincoln (in the Emancipation Procla- 
mation) and Roosevelt (in the Four Freedoms) 
have delved deep into the family of values that 
comprise the warp and woof of American life, raised 
up certain “self-evident truths,” ordered and related 
them to fit the problem and, by deed no less than 
word, laid the basis for the enduring articles on 
the scroll of our American faith. This is the match- 
less opportunity to which another American presi- 
dent might respond. Leadership which draws its 
strength from the fires of moral and intellectual 
courage might rally men to do their utmost in edu- 
cation, science and diplomacy. Before the bar of 
history great leadership is finally a moral act. 


Not by Power Alone .. . 


The breakdown of American leadership is doubt- 
less due to the lag in American military policies, 
and calls for urgency here are essential; but even 
if we hold our own in this area we shall lose the 
struggle if we have nothing to offer in the political 
and economic realm. 

No reasonable man can believe that the end of 
the “cold war” is in sight or that this offer or that 
proposal by itself will lead to a détente. Nor should 
anyone think we could negotiate a lasting settle- 
ment from our present position of weakness. How- 
ever, if we talk only of new strategic doctrines, new 
tactics for the use of increasingly absolute, if 
tactical, nuclear weapons and new bases for IRBMs 
on the soil of unwilling allies to be triggered only 
when they see survival threatened, not we, but 
Europe, will assume future leadership—as is already 
apparent in the acts of our most trusted ally, Mr. 
Adenauer. If American policy remains suspended 
between a rigid, inflexible military posture, on the 
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one hand, and total and unattainable schemes for 
complete disarmament on the other, our allies, in 
frustration and despair, will take matters into their 
own hands and negotiate terms that may be in 
their own interests, but will destroy that web of 
mutual interests, so painfully nurtured since the 
war, which holds Western civilization together. 


This is why political morality demands the wis- 
dom and courage to pursue an intelligent, acceler- 
ated arms program at the same time that we seek 
limited political solutions to concrete problems. 


Political morality can never be satisfied with 
an anti-missiles effort which leaves no room for 
exploratory talks on the problem of Central Europe. 
The art of asking questions at appropriate diplo- 
matic levels, through our ambassador in Moscow 
for example, is far more a casualty of the present 
conflict than are novel nuclear strategies. Private, 
patient diplomacy at the source of a festering ten- 
sion is more likely to bring relaxation than global 
approaches at the summit. 


“It is idle to reason or argue with the Commun- 
nists,” Winston Churchill observed. “It is, however, 
possible to deal with them on a fair, realistic basis 
and, in my experience, they will keep their bargains 
as long as it is in their interest to do so, which might 
in this grave matter, be a long time, once things 
were settled.” 

In any case, if the art of diplomatic conversa- 
tions could be recovered, we might discover what 
possibilities exist for disengagement in Central 
Europe and for some kind of a lowering of temper- 
ature in the Middle East. Such steps might lead 
to a recognition that neither side any longer can 
attain military predominance or paramountcy and 





In Our Next Issue 


FIVE SOUTHERN church leaders describe 
the current situation in their denominations 
in regard to racial tensions. Blake Smith, 
pastor of the University Baptist Church in 
Austin, Texas, writes: 

“Through the window of the race issue 
Southern Baptists are looking into the depth 
of their fellowship. What is it that binds us 
together? . . . The issue is forcing us to an 
ultimate decision. Either we must abandon 
segregation both in principle and practice, or 
we must abandon our passion for world 
evangelism. If we abandon world evangelism, 
there is nothing else that justifies our existence 
as a denomination.” 
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therefore we must learn to live as equal powers 
not liking or trusting one another, always fearful 
of rash and heedless acts, but no longer committed 
to that hopeless policy of unconditional surrender 
which has informed our actions in Germany, the 
Far East and the Middle East and will sooner or 
later carry us over the abyss. 


The concrete measures that might reverse this 
frightening trend would be political in nature. The 
decision to act in this way, however, is a moral 
choice of men secure enough in the final triumph 
of their cause to take the domestic and political 
risks of which greatness is born. 


There is another dimension of the present crisis 
that is moral in character. A nation’s prestige is in 
part the result of its power. It is also, however, 
the product of its reputation for justice. And justice 
in world affairs includes more than a towering 
dedication to law and order. It involves respect for 
the interests of others, compassion, humility, trust, 
responsibility and sympathy for men struggling 
with problems that are not our problems. It in- 
cludes the search for a common purpose, for a goal, 
however distant, at the end of the arms race, and 
reflection on those political terms that might bring 
men safely through that frightening tunnel we call 
peace by thermonuclear terror. 


There is an Asian saying that “justice must not 
only be; it must also be seen to be done.” The 
people of other countries, in Asia and in Europe, 
show a profound anxiety with what Americans say 
and do. This may be nothing more than the envy 
and suspicion of the weak for the strong, but this 
condition in itself calls for some reflection. It re- 
minds us of Edmund Burke’s warning: “Nothing is 
so fatal to a nation as an extreme of self-partial- 
ity and the total want of consideration of what 
others will naturally hope or fear.” 


Europe and Asia may be asking for greater part- 
nership in the fateful decision of the days ahead: 
they have this right even as they have the right to 
carry forward their own social and economic de- 
velopment. We recall the explanation of a learned 
judge in a country once under British control: “You 
gave us justice, roads, hospitals, the British peace, 
but you took away what we now value more: our 
self-respect.” It is an illusion to think that our allies, 
faced with the total destructiveness of new wea- 
pons, will with energy follow our lead if they doubt 
our intentions or feel we are morally weak. 


But even if we stood alone, the task of foreign 
policy would be much the same. It would call for 
vigor and public courage in rallying American 
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military strength. It would insist, however, that the 
chances of a free people using this strength or sur- 
viving its use in a thermonuclear struggle would de- 
pend very closely on whether we grasped as fully 
the moral and political aspects of the crisis. 


And in diplomacy this calls for an awareness that 
the “best is often the enemy of the good.” The best 
opportunity for political solution is one which may 
never come. By accepting the uncertainties of the 
moral and political realm, American foreign policy 
might escape the final illusion that we are or can 
become so strong and virtuous that we need not be 
ever vigilant to reasonable prospects for compromise 
and adjustment in the “cold war.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TO THE EDITORS: In discussing Mr. Kennan’s 
proposal to detach Germany from NATO and in 
this sense to “neutralize” her (Jan. 6 issue, “Moral 
Insecurity of Our Security”), you write: “Though 
not without danger, this course would seem plaus- 
ible because (1) the real security of the Continent 
lies in the nuclear stalemate; (2) it is perfectly 
clear that the Russians will not give up Eastern 
Germany to an armed Western Germany; (3) a 
united Germany, armed, yet not a part of NATO, 
seems safe against Communist infiltration.” 


To me, these remarks make sense only on the 
assumption that with Germany neutralized the 
decisive obstacle to the reunification will be re- 
moved and reunification itself will become a dis- 
tinct possibility. It is this assumption with which 
I should like to take issue.... 

To begin with, nowhere have the Russians even 
so much as indicated . . . that “neutralization” in 
itself would cause them to give up their funda- 
mental opposition to the reunification of Germany 
along the lines which the Western powers—in- 
cluding Bonn—have laid down and which alone 
would make real unification possible. On the 
contrary! Mr. Khrushchev has missed no oppor- 
tunity to make it perfectly clear to the West that 
the attitude of Russia toward unification will con- 
tinue to be what it has been: a matter to be nego- 
tiated between the two governments of Bonn 
and Pankow which . . . cannot but mean (a) that 
Russia is wholly unprepared to abandon the power 
position which she has ir. Eastern Germany by 
virtue of the Pankow regime; and (b) that she 
will not agree to the holding of free elections for 
the outcome . . . would be the end of the Pankow 
regime, and the Russians know that. 


Yet even if this were not so... once “neutral. 
ization” is assured I doubt that the Russians would 
in fact agree to reunification. For reunification 
would have consequences which Russia will (given 
her present European policy) do everything to 
avert. 

You are quite right: a unified Germany would 
be the strongest anti-Communist force on the Con- 





tinent. But surely this the Russians know too and 
can have no illusions about it. I think they also 
know that Germany reunified would be the strong- 
est economic power on the Continent and hence 
could not but be a very strong political power, 
NATO or no. It is difficult . . . for me to believe 
that the mere detachment of Germany from NATO 
would be considered by the Russians as a sufficient 
compensation for that loss of power position which 
a unified Germany would necessarily entail for 
them. 

Reunification involves of necessity the down- 
fall of the Communist puppet regime in Eastern 
Germany. I cannot conceive of this happening 
without profound repercussions in the other satel- 
lite countries. Now as long as the Russians could 
fee] secure in these countries, there might have 
been no reason for them to be unduly alarmed 
about these repercussions .... Not so after the 
Hungarian upheaval and the events in Poland. 
Even the Russians, for all their ruthlessness, can- 
not but dread the prospect of yet other up- 
heavals . . . . The Russian position in Eastern 
Europe is precarious today. It is precisely for this 
reason that they cannot afford to lose East Ger- 
many and thereby set in motion a chain of events 
which they might be incapable of controlling and 
which thus might do incalculable harm to their 
power interests as they see them. I thus find my- 
self at this point in entire disagreement with the 
rather optimistic appraisal of the situation by Mr. 
Kennan .... 

The prospects for German reunification, so it 
seems to me, have grown dimmer with each year. 
Unless the wheel of history should turn up a 
wholly unforeseeable set of circumstances, I am 
afraid all one can say is: lasctate ogni speranza. 

It is hard for me to write this, for surely no one 
can possibly deny that the present division of 
Germany is a terrible injustice. Incidentally, the 
injustice is not primarily in the fact that the 
country is divided into two halves—national unity 
is not an absolute moral principle which must be 
realized under all circumstances. I can imagine 
circumstances in which it becomes morally justi- 
fiable to sacrifice national unity to some higher 
goal. The injustice rather lies in the fact that 18 
million people are condemned to live under a 
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regime which is politically illegitimate and morally 
unqualifiedly evil. The fact, then, that humanly 
speaking there is little hope that the injustice will 
be redressed . . . is to me a tragedy of the first 
order. And I am using the word “tragedy” in its 
original sense as denoting a state of affairs in which 
guilt and fate are inextricably intertwined with 
each other. 


. ..1I do not wish to imply that I am necessarily 
opposed to all of Mr. Kennan’s ideas. This is not 


the case. For instance, I fully share his belief that ° 


it would be the worst foily if, yielding to the pres- 
sure of our military, we decided to give nuclear 
weapons to our continental allies, including West- 
ern Germany. I can also imagine a situation in 
which the disassociation of Western Germany 
from NATO might be an act of political prudence 
although it seems to me that this situation does 
not exist today. But I maintain that even if to- 
morrow the whole of Mr. Kennan’s plan were 
carried out, it would still leave the problem of 
German reunification unsolved. 


Car~L MAYER 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 





We are not sure that Mr. Kennan called specif- 
ically for the “neutralization” of Western Germany, 
although we feel Mr. Mayer’s assumption is based 
on a logical interpretation of the implications of 
Mr. Kennan’s remarks. As noted in our editorial 
“Mr. Eisenhower and the State of the Union” (Feb. 
3 issue), we agree with Mr. Mayer that Mr. Ken- 
nan 's ‘00 optimistic in his hopes for a Russian 
withdrawal from Eastern Germany, even if a 
“neutralized” West Germany were to be set up. 
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